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DISCUSSION 

Sanitary Inspection 

By Edward T. Hartman 

Mr. Lawrence Veiller presiding 

Tuesday evening, June 6, at 8 : 1 5 o'clock 

Dr. Guy L. Kiefer, Health Commissioner, Detroit: 

I have been much interested in the paper on sanitary inspec- 
tion presented by Mr. Hartman, of Boston. The first point 
he brought out, about paying more attention to the inspection of 
houses after they are built, — in other words, reinspecting them 
and keeping track of them, is a good one, and one that has not 
been brought out before. One of the things I am going to take 
home and try to verify is the relation between prevalent sick- 
ness in the city and these housing conditions which we have 
talked so much about, and I am going to try to get something 
definite on that relation. 

Mr. Hartman also brought out the point that it is necessary 
to have an inspection of houses, which of themselves, as I 
understood him to say, may be sufficiently good and sanitary if 
used rightly, but which are overcrowded. 

There are things that have come to me that I want to take 
home and try to practise, and one of them is this house census. 
If we can get a list of the houses and conditions in the houses, 
good or bad, which is a big undertaking, and know what every 
house is in our city, we have something to start on so as to 
Show the community the need for inspection. That seems to 
me the most practical point brought out in the entire confer- 
ence. I said on another occasion that we public officials do 
know the conditions. We think we do. I know where a good 
many unsanitary houses are in Detroit. There are parts where 
some bad spots exist, and we know where these are, and yet we 
do not know so much as we should. What we want is a com- 
plete card catalog of the city, so that we can say, " That is 
what it was two years ago and this is what it is now." 
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Another confession I want to make is this, and that has come 
about as the result of these meetings. I am converted on the 
matter of laws. I did not think it necessary to have anything 
except general laws, but I think now that it is a good thing to 
have some specific laws on the subject. I was converted last 
night when Mr. O'Brien spoke and showed how attorneys look 
at it whenever they find something definite to take hold of. 

I want to say just a word again about the necessity for the 
campaign of education. It should be emphasized for the pur- 
pose of bringing about cooperation, — cooperation first between 
city officials. If the people understood the problem better, if 
they knew what was needed, we should get better cooperation 
through the city officials, and I refer to such officials as the at- 
torney, for instance, that is to take charge of the cases, — in our 
city, the corporation counsel. Here is one instance. I was 
much worried about our water supply becoming contaminated, 
because there was an open sewer in the shape of a creek, emptying 
into the water supply just above the intake. The village there 
had put in a sewer system and was going to empty its sewage 
directly into the intake. I went to the corporation counsel and 
asked to have the village enjoined. He said, " What makes you 
get excited about it? That is nothing but a surface drain." I 
said, "We shall have to find out." He said, "You will have to 
show me they are going to put actual sewage in there." I had 
inspectors go up there and they found water closets connected 
with new sewers, and we reported. Then he said, " Show me 
that that goes into the creek." We did that and he said, 
" Show me where that goes into the Detroit River." We did 
that and he said, " Now, show me where that goes into your 
water supply. Perhaps you do not get the pollution ; there is 
plenty of water there." I came to the conclusion that it would 
be necessary for me to show him a given germ that was labeled 
as having been found by a post-mortem examination of some- 
body that had died in Detroit before I could convince him. 
We need education to get the cooperation of the officials first 
of all and to get the people wanting things ; then we shall all 
work together and accomplish something. 

As to the possibility of sanitary inspection work, without 
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public sentiment, without this primary educational campaign, 
let us see how it would work out. I have spoken about our 
lack of inspectors to work out our various problems, but I can- 
not help telling you in this connection how small the number 
really is. We have one sanitary engineer in charge of the 
plumbing and sanitary department. We have six plumbing in- 
spectors, one special sanitary inspector and three police officers 
who do sanitary work ; this for a city of 467,000 population. 
Now why have we six plumbing inspectors? Because people 
have been more afraid of unsanitary plumbing than of bad 
housing. They have been afraid of sewer air and sewer gas, as 
they call it, in the houses, but they have not .been afraid of im- 
pure air from other causes ; that is why we have six times as 
many men to look after plumbing as we have for the purpose of 
looking after all the other unsanitary conditions that have been 
spoken of in this conference. 

Dr. Beatty, of Pittsburgh, said he believed in education, but 
he said, " Have your inspectors educated." I think it is worth 
while, if you have the kind of helpers I am going to speak of. 
For instance, we have skilled nurses, to look after babies in the 
summer time, and tuberculosis nurses. While I do not want to 
make sanitary inspectors of nurses, they might look up these 
unsanitary conditions in the houses that they visit while they 
are doing their work and call the attention of the people to the 
fact that they cannot do their work properly unless more atten- 
tion is paid to housing. We always have them do that in a 
simple way when they make their visits for other purposes. A 
good way of getting public sentiment aroused is to look for the 
cooperation of the various societies that do work along this line. 
I refer not only to the housing commission, but to the various 
charity associations, — to the tuberculosis society, for example, 
the associated charities and various other charities, the visiting 
nurse association and societies of that kind. When you think 
of the result of the campaign that has been waged against 
tuberculosis, — when, for example, in Detroit you could get up 
at five o'clock in the morning or walk around until twelve 
o'clock any winter night and not see a single window open, while 
now you seldom see one closed, — you can see the result of the 
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campaign for fresh air and outdoor air during sleeping hours. 
The same thing can be done by getting the cooperation of 
various societies on the housing problems of to-day. 

I want to touch on something that Mr. Hartman did not deal 
with, referring to another suggestion offered in this conference. 
The best suggestion that has been made with regard to rubbish 
and unsanitary conditions which require inspection in alleys, is 
the removal of the alley fence. 

As soon as people demand better public health officials they 
will get better officials. It is not the fault of the various insti- 
tutions of learning; Several of the larger universities — the 
University of Michigan and some others — have introduced or 
are introducing a course which will lead to a degree of doctor 
of public health. The recipient of that degree will be required 
to have knowledge along several lines, medicine, public health 
and engineering, which will make him efficient in carrying out 
the requirements and duties of the position. There will be 
another result particularly as regards health officials in smaller 
cities. When practical men are demanded who understand the 
various difficulties of the position they will be paid something 
for their knowledge and for the performance of the duties of 
the office. You cannot expect to get a specially trained man, not 
only a physician, but one who has technical knowledge beside 
that of the physician, to serve his community and do a health 
officer's work for $150 a year, which is expected often to-day. 

Wm. H. ABBOTT, First Deputy Tenement House Commissioner, 
New York City : 

Sanitary inspection is merely putting into practise the science 
that treats of special measures for the preservation of health and 
the prevention of disease. 

The method employed is dependent largely upon two issues, 
namely, the amount of money available for the work, and the 
size of the territory to which one's energies are to be devoted. 

Let me start by telling you that the tenement-house depart- 
ment has a vast territory to cover, some 325 square miles. The 
amount of money appropriated to this important work during 
the current year was $820,412.50, equal to about one-half of 
one per cent of the entire city budget. 
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The tenement-house law was enacted early in the year 1901, 
having as its object the better housing of the poorer classes, by 
making their homes more nearly fireproof, arranging their liv- 
ing rooms so as to permit sunlight to enter, providing better 
escape from the building in case of fire, and making a system- 
atic examination of the sanitary conditions surrounding the lives 
of this vast number of people. 

The average person does not realize the serious obligations 
that devolve upon the tenement dweller, obligations both to 
himself and to his neighbor, but I feel sure that these obligations 
will sooner or later become part of the education of every 
school-child whether of foreign or of American birth. 

There are in New York city some 103,860 tenement houses, 
and the inspectors are required by the Greater New York 
charter to visit monthly each tenement house having a monthly 
rental of $25 or less, and those of a higher rental as often as 
possible. The city budget allows the commissioner to appoint 
(through civil service) 280 inspectors, who are required to over- 
see the construction of new-law tenements, as well as to remedy 
the defective conditions, arising from bad plumbing, dark in- 
terior rooms, ill-ventilated public halls and inadequate toilet ac- 
commodations, found in the existing old-law tenements. 

As the topic under consideration is sanitary inspection, we 
will not try to follow the new-building inspector, but will devote 
our whole time to finding out how thoroughly the old-building 
inspector does his work. 

There are many causes that take inspectors to buildings ; the 
most important, perhaps, are the complaints. These are re- 
ceived sometimes over the telephone, sometimes on postal 
cards, usually in letter form, not infrequently written in red ink 
as a threat. It matters not whether they are anonymous, 
whether from a party interested or whether for spite, the in- 
spector is sent to the building, and if he finds the " cause for 
complaint" existing, he writes the particulars on a card, prop- 
erly signed and dated, and reports a violation of the particular 
section of the law that is being violated. 

Another cause for a visit to the house is what we term an 
initial inspection. The inspector is passing through his district, 
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and while attending to his work, he notices in an adjoining yard 
an unsanitary condition. He thereupon files a report of what 
he finds and leaves it along with his other work at the office the 
following morning. 

The most satisfactory cause (from the department's stand- 
point), however, is the periodic inspection. On these trips each 
inspector is handed a skeleton card on which are printed certain 
words, referring to every conceivable subject in and around the 
building that may become defective ; his answers to these are 
either a check mark or an explanatory note. By this means the 
house, yard, and very often other buildings upon the premises, 
which are not tenements, get a thorough examination from the 
sanitary squad, and when I mention that the points of interest 
to the inspector begin with the roof, whether it is free from 
rubbish, and in good repair, and continue down to the yard, 
taking in the water supply, flushing apparatus of the water 
closets, all the cast iron and lead pipes, as well as the plumbing 
fixtures, the cleanliness of the public halls and stairs, and the 
disinfection of any room or parts of the building needing it, I 
am sure you will agree with me that the building that is free 
from violations after such a test is a place in which our families 
may live without fear of contracting any very serious disease 
from unsanitary conditions. The periodic inspections, or cycles, 
are made at least twice a year, and in addition to them the in- 
spector is required to make four cycle reinspections. 

In order that the inspector may not succumb to the tempta- 
tions that unfortunately exist, the department has found it wise 
to control the situation from the office. I mean by that, the in- 
spector is required merely to use his eyes, nose and ears. He 
visits the buildings, and reports to the office what he finds. We 
do not allow him to have any intercourse with the owner. 

The office has prepared a general order book touching on al- 
most every part of a tenement that may become defective, or 
violate the law, and from this book a uniform order is issued to 
the owner in the outlying district, exactly the same as to the 
owner whose house is in the congested section of Manhattan. 

We ask the owners to call and see us, and gladly explain to 
them anything they do not understand. If it develops that the 
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inspector has made a mistake in his report, and the conditions 
are not as he reported them, charges are brought against the 
inspector for making false and misleading reports, and he is 
punished accordingly. From time to time the supervisor visits 
the premises that one of his men examined the previous day, 
and if he finds the conditions not properly taken care of, the 
inspector gets into trouble. There is also another check on the 
inspector, namely, his daily route slip. On this slip is written 
every day a list of places he is expected to visit ; there is a 
space on the slip where he must write in the time of day as he 
leaves each building. 

In mentioning briefly the wonderful power behind the depart- 
ment to compel owners to comply with the law, I must not for- 
get to tell you of our three most effective weapons : ( 1 ) the 
assistance of the corporation counsel in prosecuting through 
civil action delinquent or stubborn owners, and finally collecting 
a penalty; (2) the police-court summons action, in which the 
department through the corporation counsel commences a 
criminal action; and (3) by no means the least effective, the 
actual vacation of the building in which unsanitary conditions 
exist. This last is by far the most drastic action the depart- 
ment can take, as the owner, as soon as he finds himself without 
income, comes to his senses and promptly complies with the 
orders, so that he may get the tenants back into the building. 

There is no doubt that many of the violations against build- 
ings are caused by the tenants' allowing plumbing fixtures to 
overflow and saturate the plaster and woodwork of floors below, 
or using their bath tubs as coal bins, or washing their cinders in 
the kitchen sink, thereby causing obstructions to the waste lines 
and making it necessary to hire a plumber to relieve the con- 
ditions. The law permits the department to charge up an ob- 
struction of a fire escape to the tenant whose apartment im- 
mediately adjoins it and by this means we do actually punish 
the guilty person. 

If it were possible to handle other conditions similarly, the ex- 
treme annoyance experienced by owners in receiving orders for 
which tenants should be held responsible would in large part 
disappear and a far better feeling between the department and 
the property owner would result. 
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In summing up, I believe I am justified in saying that the 
system employed in examining the sanitary conditions of tene- 
ment houses in this city cannot be improved upon, and that the 
health of the community has been greatly benefited by our per- 
sistent efforts in cleaning up the homes of the three and one- 
quarter million people coming under our care. 

Mr. Ball : 

I do not want the statement made in respect to the civil-ser- 
vice method for the appointment of sanitary inspectors to go un- 
controverted. It may be that we can discover some better 
method, but at the present time we have none. I believe there 
are in this room some good proofs of the principles of civil-ser- 
vice methods as applied to sanitary inspectors. In Chicago, 
three years ago, I set the questions for about 364 inspectors, of 
whom 42 passed and got on the eligible list. Last year we had 
152 candidates, of whom 17 passed. I think those two exam- 
inations, apart from others of which I have some knowledge, 
have proved very desirable and in the main satisfactory methods 
of selecting civil-service inspectors. There may be some better 
way, but we do not yet know what it is. 

MR. Veiller : 

Is there any further discussion on this subject? If not, I will 
declare the conference closed, and say on behalf of the National 
Housing Association that it has been a great privilege for that 
organization to welcome here so many delegates from so many 
parts of the country, and to benefit by the experience and 
knowledge that you have brought to the discussion of these 
problems. We hope to meet again at some time and place to 
be decided upon by the board of directors. 
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